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1. THe PHOENICIAN MoNUMENTs oF ‘Amrit 


FROM JERUSALEM TO BAGHDAD DOWN THE 
EUPHRATES 


I. From JERUSALEM TO ALEPPO 


PRESENT EXCAVATIONS IN NORTHERN PALESTINE 


We left Jerusalem for Haifa on October 15. The next day we had 
the privilege of visiting Beisin, where the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania is conducting excavations under the direction of Mr. 
Alan Rowe. Riding on the train from Haifa in a southeasterly direc- 
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tion through the Plain of Esdraelon we caught glimpses of several 
modern Jewish colonies, where the soil is being tilled by the descend- 
ants of those who entered the Promised Land three thousand years 
ago. When we arrived at the Beisin railway station we obtained 
our first view of the lofty mound which has a commanding position 
overlooking the northern part of the Jordan valley opposite the high 
ridges of Gilead and standing like a sentinel at the entrance of the 
Plain of Esdraelon. We were cordially welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Rowe and his trained helpers. After lunch we visited the scene of 
the recent discoveries at the summit of the tell of Beisin. Prelimi- 
nary notices of these discoveries have already appeared and authori- 
tative reports will have been published no doubt by the time this 
article is in print. The greatest revelations at Beisin have come 
from the uncovering of a temple of Ashtaroth going back to the time 
when the Canaanites dwelt in the land. We viewed the walls, pillar 
bases, altar and a flight of steps of this temple. In the workshop of 
Mr. Rowe we were shown the interesting cult objects which have 
been found in the temple. These bring to our realization for the 
first time the nature of Ashtaroth worship in early Palestine and 
show the great gulf that existed between it and the religion of the 
Hebrew prophets. It is safe to predict that other valuable discover- 
ies will be made at Beisdn as the work of excavation advances. 

Early in the forenoon of the following day we spent a short time at 
Megiddo, where the University of Chicago has just started excava- 
tions under the direction of Dr. Clarence 8. Fisher, who is ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Higgins. We were most kindly shown the beginnings 
of a work which is to continue for many years. Megiddo possesses 
unique interest not only because of its importance in Palestinian 
history but because its mound is perhaps the largest unoccupied tell 
in the Holy Land. As we stood on its summit and looked over the 
wide Plain of Esdraelon we could not refrain from picturing to our- 
selves the stirring events which took place in its vicinity. A partial 
uncovering of the top of the tell of Megiddo was accomplished about 
twenty years ago by Herr Schumacher, but its real archaeological 
treasures remain to be discovered. Hence the results of the work at 
Megiddo will be awaited with great interest. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS IN SOUTHERN PHOENICIA 


Our next experience was a journey in a Buick along the shore of the 
Mediterranean from Haifa to Beirfit, where we remained about a 
week. We had the privilege of lodging in one of the spacious halls 
of the American University of Beirdt, an institution which through 
its student body of twelve hundred is disseminating advanced culture 
throughout the Near East. The main points of interest along the 
way from Haifa to Beirit were Tyre and Sidon. The time at our 
disposal did not allow an extensive investigation of these sites. 
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Their glory, like that of so many ancient cities, has largely passed 
away. 

While at Beirfit we studied the archaeological material in the 
museum, particularly that which came from Jebeil, ancient Byblos. 
The magnificent sarcophagus of Akhiram (Hiram) made by his son 
Itoba‘al (Ethbaal) claimed much of our attention. This sarcoph- 
agus belongs to the thirteenth century B.c. It synchronizes with 
the time of Rameses the Great and Moses. The ancient Phoenician 
inscription upon it is exceedingly interesting, and we gave consider- 
able time to working out a new reading of its closing words. 

One afternoon was spent examining some ancient caves at Ante- 
lyfs. We were accompanied by Professor Alfred E. Day, of the 
American University, who kindly arranged the trip for us. We also 
visited the rock shelter where Professor Day recently made some 
valuable discoveries in prehistoric débris. An enjoyable feature of 
the afternoon’s trip was tea served at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Von Heidenstam at the waterworks north of Beirfit. Mr. Von 
Heidenstam has been a collector of Syrian antiquities for many 
years. By a pleasant coincidence there was present at the tea Mr. 
Leonard Woolley, who was on his way back to the excavations at Ur. 

The following day President Dodge of the American University 
generously gave us the use of his car for a trip to Jebeil. Professor 
Rustum of the American University, a graduate of the Oriental 
Department of Chicago University, went with us and was of great 
assistance. On the way to Jebeil we spent a little time examining 
the Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions on the cliffs at Dog River. 
The most recent additions to the monumental epigraphy of this spot 
are those which the British and French engraved since the Great 
War at the base of the promontory near the road. Passing on to 
Jebeil we examined the recent excavations made on the site of ancient 
Byblos. Of particular interest was the deep cut leading down to the 
original resting place of the Akhirdm Sarcophagus. Ladders still 
in position enabled us to descend. We returned to Beirfit after 
dark. 

A profitable forenoon was spent in calling upon Pére Ronzevalle 
and Pére Lammens of the University of Saint Joseph in Beirit. 
These scholars showed great interest in the nature and purpose of 
our archaeological journey. 

We paid a number of official visits to M. Brosse, the acting director 
of antiquities in Syria. We are greatly indebted to him for letters 
of introduction to the French authorities in various parts of Syria, 
for these letters proved of great assistance to us in accomplishing 
the successive stages of our journey. 

Having had a most pleasant time in Beirdit we travelled on Octo- 
ber 23 in a Ford to Tripoli, a thriving, attractive city on the Mediter- 
ranean coast. 
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THE IRRIGATION CULTURE OF NORTHERN PHOENICIA 


While in Tripoli we hired a Ford and ran out two successive days 

(October 24 and 25) to visit the ancient mounds of the coast between 
Tripoli and Tartdis. From south of ‘Arqa to ‘Amrit, southeast of 
the island of Rudd (ancient Arvad), the Phoenician coast is wide, and 
exceedingly well watered, while half-way between these points the 
broad valley of the Nahr el-Kebir (Eleutherus) opens out into the 
coastal plain, greatly increasing the extent of the latter. Aside 
from a very interesting visit to the island of Arvad in a sail-boat, 
we remained entirely in the plain. The site of ancient Arvad has 
been so often swept clean by destruction and subsequent rebuilding 
with the exhaustive utilization of older building material, that there 
is practically no débris, and excavation will never be fruitful, even if 
the entire modern town is removed. Just opposite Arvad, on the 
coast, there is a rather small mound of the Early Bronze Age, with a 
little débris of later installations on the western part of the summit. 
Southeast are the interesting pre-Hellenic monuments of ‘Amrit, 
presumably the memorials of Phoeniciar kings of Arvad buried 
under or near them. In any case they belong to the first millen- 
nium B.c. 

One of our principal objectives was the discovery of the site of 
ancient Sumur or Simyra, which has generally been identified with 
the modern “Sumra”’ in the Eleutherus Valley. Like some of our 
predecessors we were totally unable to find this site, though we 
visited several promising sites in the region where it is supposed to 
have been, and enquired of over a score of persons. Apparently the 
name is either false (a misunderstood es-Samré?) or has disappeared 
in the past few decades. Out of over a dozen mounds which we saw 
during these two days, we were able to study six, including the more 
important ones, some of the others being very small. We secured 
and verified the names of all the mounds visited except one. All six 
exhibited Early Bronze pottery; all but two had nothing else, aside 
from a little Hellenistic-Roman and Arabic found along with 
early sherds on the summit. The only town of the six which enjoyed 
a long period of prosperity after the Early Bronze is Tell ‘Arqa, the 
site of the ancient Irqata of the Late Bronze, and the home of the 
Arkites of the Bible, which continued to be occupied down through 
the Graeco-Roman age to the mediaeval period. The Early Bronze 
strata here are buried under huge accumulations of later débris; the 
early sherds found all came from the lower slopes of the mound, 
above the Nahr ‘Arqé. Above were found sherds of all periods of 
the history of the place. 

It was at first a great surprise to find the irrigation culture of the 
Aeneolithic and Early Bronze so much better represented than the 
later ages of Phoenician history. All these mounds except one are 
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located on water-courses at some distance from the sea, generally 
at the base of the hills. The one exception is the mound opposite 
Arvad, where the small stream on which the mound is situated rises 
near the sea. Arvad itself is perhaps younger than this fell, and 
may have been founded in the early second millennium B.c. It was 
a Hittite town, called Iaruwadda(s), in the early period of its 
history. In the earlier history of the northern Phoenician coast, 
during the fourth and third millennia B.c., its population was purely 
agricultural, living from the crops raised by irrigating the fertile 
valley of the Eleutherus and the adjacent coastal plain; the develop- 
ment of interest in the sea-faring life is evidently later, due possibly 


2. An Earty Bronze MounpD IN THE ELEUTHERUS VALLEY: TELL EJ- 
JAMUS 


to the influence of the neighboring Egyptian colony at Byblos. The 
latter, at all events, owes its origin and importance solely to the cedar 
trade with Egypt, since it possesses no hinterland at all suitable for 
the irrigation culture of the earliest civilizations of Western Asia and 
Egypt. 

The pottery of the Early Bronze in Syria is extremely interesting, 
and resembles the pottery of the same age in Palestine closely. 
The Early Bronze pottery of Galilee (Beth-yerah, etc.) forms the 
connecting link between that of Southern Palestine, which has 
marked Egyptian affinities, and of Syria. The principal character- 
istics of the ceramic art of the early period in Phoenicia and Syria 
are: (1) flat bottoms, though ring bases are not as rare as in Southern 
Palestine, nor as common as in Mesopotamia; (2) loop handles, 
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edge handles being entirely absent, while in Galilee they are al- 
ready rare, and different from the wavy ledge handles of Egypt 
and Southern Palestine; (3) combed and incised decoration of many 
types, which reappear all over Syria and Galilee; (4) cord and 
notched decoration; (5) inverted rims, flat grooved rims; (6) small 
vessels with carinated bodies below the rims, as in early Meso- 
potamian ware. Painted ware is rather rare, and seems to be 
oriented toward Mesopotamia rather than toward Egypt, as in the 
case of Southern Palestine. Aegean affinities are apparently 
absent. 


KADESH ON THE ORONTES AND MISHRIFEH 


Leaving Tripoli October 26 we reached Hums by rail, after an 
interesting ride up the Eleutherus Valley. Thanks to the ubiq- 
uitous Ford we were able to visit all the important sites south and 
east of Hums in two half days, studying seven mounds, besides the 
great mound of Hums. Tell Nebi Mend, ancient Kadesh on the 
Orontes, later Laodicea ad Libanum, has been very partially ex- 
cavated by the late M. Pezard, but the excavations did not continue 
long enough to produce very interesting results. Thanks to his 
trenches we could study the pottery at leisure. The lowest stratum 
reached is Early Bronze (civ. 2000 B.c.?), above which is a Middle 
Bronze stratum with characteristic types. Further up is a thick 
stratum characterized by a peculiar friable red ware of local origin 
(Late Bronze?). Above this seemed to be a very poor Early Iron 
stratum, covered by Hellenistic-Roman débris. North of Tell 
Nebi Mend is Tell Qattineh, which proved to be exclusively Early 
Bronze and early Middle Bronze, its pottery corresponding exactly 


to that of the lowest two strata excavated at Kadesh. Tell Qat- 


tineh cannot, therefore, be identified with ancient Qatna of the 
Amarna age, as recently thought by several scholars. The great 
mound where the citadel of Hums formerly stood has a better title 
to be identified with Qatna. The stratification of this mound has 
been exposed in several places by native digging for earth to be used 


‘in building, so it is possible to see that the lowest strata exposed 


(several metres thick) are of the Early Bronze, above which is a 
thick deposit of débris before the Hellenistic period is reached. 
Unfortunately we could not find sufficient data to fix the age of this 
débris, so it must remain uncertain whether the mound of Hums was 
occupied or not during both Late Bronze and Early Iron. 

Our visit to Mishrifeh proved exceptionally interesting. Recent 
soundings by Du Mesnil du Buisson have yielded pottery of the Late 
Bronze and Early Iron from the tell proper. Mishrifeh consists 
mainly of an enormous square enclosure of beaten earth, about a 
kilometre on a side, while the enclosing rampart was originally and 
still is in places, about twenty metres high. The total cubic content 
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of the enclosing rampart was thus considerably over a million cubic 
metres, the removal and heaping up of which was a prodigious under- 
taking. The terminus a quo for the construction of the rampart is 
furnished by the fragments of Early Bronze pottery scattered 
sparingly on the surface near the top, and certainly found originally 
in the earth from which the rampart was built up, since all are much 
broken and worn, and no later sherds were found on the rampart, 
which we examined for one-third its total length. The source of this 
pottery is given us by the fell at one end of the enclosure, inside the 
rampart, where there was originally an Early Bronze settlement, 
reached by Du Mesnil’s trenches. Since the mound was occupied 
later, in the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages, but no trace of pottery 
from these periods was found on the rampart, the terminus ad quem 
for its construction is the Late Bronze Age. The rampart was, 
therefore, erected between 2000 and 1500 B.c., roughly speaking, or 
in the same period when the strikingly similar Hyksos fortress of Tell 
el-Yahidiyeh, near Cairo was built. The similar fortified enclosure 
of Tell es-Sefineh, northeast of Tell Nebi Mend (Kadesh), which we 
also examined, throws no light on the question, since there was no 
mound in the neighborhood when it was constructed, and its rampart 
therefore furnishes no pottery at all for comparison. 

Mishrifeh thus appears to be a memorial of the great barbarian 
invasions which seem to be partly, at least, responsible for the 
abandonment of so many of the Early Bronze Age towns of Syria. 
It was probably this epoch of barbarian irruption which brought the 
Hittites, Hivites, Perizzites, Jebusites and their neighbors into 
Palestine, either as invading conquerors or as fugitives, fleeing before 
the barbarians from the north. The Hyksos irruption into Egypt 
also belongs here, though we do not yet know the race of the leaders 
of this horde movement, comprising Hebrews and Indo-Iranians 
as well as Hittites and others.* 

Two other smaller Early Bronze Age mounds were also studied in 
this part of our journey, and a very interesting burial tumulus of the 
Middle Bronze was discovered, now called Tell Shihab ed-Din, near 
Deir Ba‘albeh. This tumulus reminds one of a similar one inside 
the enclosure of Mishrifeh, apparently also from the Middle Bronze. 
It is then likely that these tumuli were both erected by the same 
northern barbarians who built Mishrifeh, the “ Hyksos” of Egypt. 


EARLY BRONZE AGE MOUNDS NEAR ALEPPO 


From Hums to Aleppo we traveled by train, generally in the 
Orontes Valley. North of Hums we counted five mounds visible 


*The problem of the age of Mishrifeh and the movements of northern hordes 
during the eighteenth century B.c. are discussed fully in a forthcoming paper in the 
Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, entitled ‘‘ The Historical Background of 
Genesis XIV.” See also “ Palestine in the Earliest Historical Period,” in the 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, Vol. II. 
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from the train. Owing to the recent disturbances at Hamah, 
ancient Hamath of Syria, we were advised not to stop at the city, 
much to our regret. The magnificent mound of the ancient city, 
now wholly unoccupied by buildings, invites the excavator to dig 
there. The three mounds of Hums, Hamah and Aleppo are of 
about the same size, and are all remarkable both for extent and for 
height. The first two, moreover, are quite unoccupied, and may be 
excavated by the first digger provided with ample funds. Imagina- 
tion pales at thought of the archaeological and historical treasures 
concealed in the great mound of Hamath. 

Our stay in Aleppo (October 28 to November 1) was largely oc- 


A Section or Earity Bronze Ciry At TELL TTQAN 


cupied with preparations for our journey down the Euphrates. 
We were able, however, to make two very interesting excursions by 
Ford, one to Chalcis and Tell Tiiqdn, the other to Tell Erfad. On 
the first trip we visited no fewer than seven mounds, besides at 
least five others which we had not time to study. After several 
detours we found the site of Chalcis, now Al‘is, the mediaeval 
Quinnesrin (an Aramaic name meaning “Eagle’s Nest’’). The 
Hellenistic town was built mainly on the big tell, occupied during 
the late Bronze Age, as we determined from sherds found near the 
base of the fell. Winckler’s identification of Chalcis with Nuk- 
hasshi is, therefore, archaeologically possible, though there are 
philological difficulties. 

All the other mounds visited on this trip were Early Bronze, few 
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exhibiting any later remains at all. The largest was Tell Tiqdn, 
which we had first caught sight of on the train south of Aleppo. 
This site, abandoned during the Middle Bronze, shortly after 2000 
B.C., consists of several shapeless mounds, surrounded by a ridge, 
which covers the remains of the ancient city wall of large stones, 
cyclopean and semi-polygonal in character, averaging a cubic metre 
in size, though some exposed stones are considerably larger. Tell 
Tiig4n has an area of over fifty acres (twenty hectares) according to 
our measurements, being thus over four times as large as Megiddo 
in extent. Excavations here might throw interesting light on the 
civilization of northern Syria in the third millennium, when Meso- 


4. Tue Mounp or (ALEPPO) WITH THE GREAT MosQue 
IN THE FOREGROUND 


potamian enterprise had spread Accadian culture over Syria and 
Asia Minor. 

Our last trip before leaving Aleppo took us to Tell Erfad, ancient 
Arpad, which resisted Tiglathpileser III for two years, and is sub- 
sequently mentioned in the Old Testament as among the important 
places conquered by the Assyrians. Professor Hrozny of Prag, the 
decipherer of the Hittite cuneiform tablets, has conducted one cam- 
paign of about seven weeks here, and is expected in Aleppo any day, 
to resume operations. During these few weeks he succeeded in 
removing a great deal of earth, since he worked with a large force of 
laborers. We must wait for his publication before describing the 
results of his work. The mound is small in extent, being less than 
150 metres across at the top, but is very high, and commands the 
surrounding country. As usual, Tell Erfad possesses a very thick 
deposit of Early Bronze, but it also exhibits Early Iron and Hel- 
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lenistic-Roman strata; Late Bronze appears to be missing, or at 
least to be very thin. Thisis not surprising, since the name of Arpad 
is not found in any of our hieroglyphic or cuneiform records of the 
Late Bronze Age. 

Thanks to our reconnaissance in Syria it is now clear that the 
irrigation culture of this region during the Aeneolithic and Early 
Bronze Ages was much more important than hitherto supposed by 
most. At that time Syrian plains and river valleys were dotted with 
fortified cities and villages, established wherever it was possible to 
irrigate the surrounding plain. Just asin Palestine, only the valleys 
and plains were occupied by towns, while the highlands were left to 
the beasts and nomads. The wealth of Syria was then such as to 
attract Mesopotamian commerce, which extended its operations 
and its colonies far into Syria and Asia Minor, as we know from the 
archives of the colony of Kanish, the so-called Cappadocian tablets. 
One of the most important colonies of the Accadian merchants in the 
Early Bronze Age was located in Northern Syria, at Ursu, probably 
the Greek Rhosus, south of Iskanderfin. It will ever remain the 
especial merit of Professor Clay to have insisted on the importance 
of this region, called by the Accadians Amurri, “the West,” in the 
earliest historical periods. While it may not have possessed a 
strictly autonomous culture, it was the heart of the great Egypto- 
Babylonian culture-nucleus, and all transfusing currents of culture 


passed through it and were influenced by it. 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


R. P. DouGHERTY 
Aleppo, November 1, 1925 
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FROM JERUSALEM TO BAGHDAD DOWN THE 
EUPHRATES 


II. From ALEpro TO BAGHDAD 


Our original intention had been to ride down the Euphrates Valley 
on horseback, in order to be able to cross the river with ease, and to 
traverse difficult terrain. The delay forced on us by false reports 
of the insecurity of the Middle Euphrates country made this plan 
difficult to execute without prolonging our journey unduly, especially 


EMBARKING Our aT RAQQaH 


in view of the approach of the rainy season. We therefore decided 
to try the journey by Ford, in case we were able to secure reason- 
able prices and a chauffeur who was willing to go anywhere with us. 
The cost of the car for sixteen days (September 2-17, 1925), during 
which we traversed a distance fully two-thirds greater than the 
direct route from Aleppo to Baghdad (about 1050 km.), was equiv- 
alent to 34 pounds sterling, or about $165.00, which we consider 
reasonable, in view of the rough terrain covered in places. Our 
chauffeur, an Armenian refugee, proved exceptionally satisfactory, 
and never complained once during the entire journey! 

The attitude of the French officials along our route was exceed- 
ingly courteous, and we shall never forget the hearty welcome which 
they gave us at Raqqah, Deir ez-Zér and Albi Kemal. The agree- 
able hours we spent in their society formed very pleasant intermis- 
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sions in our work of exploring mounds and recording results, while 
the assistance and information received from them were quite in- 
valuable. At Raqqah we were taken up in aeroplanes, from which 
we gained a clear conception of the country which we had just been 
exploring. To Captain Muller, commandant of the camel corps, we 
owe a special debt of gratitude, both for his friendly hospitality and 
for the advice and information given by him. At Albi Kemal 
Lieut. De Masle not only insisted on our sharing his table during our 
stay, but also arranged for the construction of a ramp and quay, etc., 
in order that we might take our Ford across the Euphrates. The 


Earty Bronze VASE FROM TELL ES-SEMN ON THE BALI KH 


same friendly welcome and assistance were extended us by the 
‘Iraqi officials in the stations along our route in Mesopotamian 
territory. Weather conditions were singularly favorable for the 
most part, and showers which kept us at Deir ez-Zé6r a day or two 
longer than intended were perhaps blessings in disguise. 

Our journey carried us from Aleppo to Membij, ancient Hierapo- 
lis, where we visited M. Perdrizet’s excavations. Thence we drove 
to Meskeneh on the Euphrates, which we followed down to Fellijah 
along the right bank, except for excursions on the left side at Raqqah, 
Deir ez-Zé6r and Albi KemAl, and trips up the Balikh and Khabtr 
Rivers. 

THE MOUNDS OF THE BALiKH 


In this preliminary report it is impossible to go into details 
regarding the sites studied, or conclusions drawn from our observa- 
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tion of the country. The full account will, we hope, appear later in 
the ANNUAL. During two days spent at Raqqah we visited Tell 
Zeidin, Tell ‘Abd ‘Ali, Tell es-Semn and Tell el-Biya‘, etc., to 
mention only the most important early sites visited, nearly all on 
the Balikh River. The most interesting tell studied was Tell 
Zeidin, on the eastern bank of the lower Balikh. This mound 
stretches for five hundred metres along the stream, and is literally 
covered with potsherds, practically.all of the white clay which is 
ubiquitous in Mesopotamian pottery of all ages. The pottery of 
Tell Zeidan is nearly all of the now familiar Proto-Sumerian geomet- 
ric ware, first discovered by Thompson at Abi Shahrein (Eridu), 
and related to the pottery of Susa I. This seemed highly probable 
as soon as we saw the Tell Zeidain ware, but the probability became 


STONES FROM THE WALL OF TELL EL-Brya‘ 


a certainty when we compared our sherds with the similar ones 
found by Hall at Tell ‘Obeid, near Ur, and now in the ‘Iraq museum. 
In all cases we have the same homogeneous white ware, mostly thin, 
wheel-made and hand-smoothed, with geometric and stylized de- 
signs. This pottery, which has been well studied recently by Frank- 
fort, is now proved for the aeneolithic period in all Mesopotamia, 
from the Balikh to Elam, and from Assur to Eridu. Along with it 
we found quantities of well-made flint and obsidian artifacts, knives, 
arrow and lance heads, scrapers, ete., some of perfect workmanship. 
The date is fixed with reference to monumental history by the 
occurrence of this ware in graves antedating the time of A-anni- 
padda, of the First Dynasty of Ur, whose inscriptions are the oldest 
datable ones hitherto found in Babylonia. We may, therefore, date 
our ware in the middle of the fourth millennium B.c., and associate it 
with the first builders of towns in Mesopotamia, since it is every- 
where characteristic of the oldest ‘strata (in Susa, Assur, Tell 
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‘Obeid) and oldest sites (such as Tell Zeidan, where the flints are 
still pure aeneolithic). Since the early names of towns and rivers in 
the region covered by this pottery are mostly of transparent Sume- 
rian origin, we may safely call it Proto-Sumerian ware, and date 
it roughly between 4000 and 3300 B.c. 

At Tell es-Sermn we also found geometric ware and flints of the 
same type as at Tell Zeidin, but this ware was already beginning to 
give way to the Early Bronze (or better Early Copper; true bronze 
was hardly used until the second millennium B.c.). We also found 
incised sherds of the same type as the Early Bronze of Northern 
Syria, described in our previous report. At Tell es-Semn we were 
hospitably received by the heads of the new Armenian agricultural 


colony, as well as by the chief of the local ‘Aneizeh Arabs, with whom 
we lunched. 

The most interesting other mound studied while at Raqqah was 
Tell el-Biya‘ (Mound of Synagogues—a purely fanciful name), which 
proved to be an extensive aggregation of mounds surrounded by a 
brick wall on a stone substructure, as at Tell Tugaén of the same age 
in Syria(see Report, Part I). Pottery was abundant, and of thie 
character which we later found common in the Middle Euphrates 
country, forming a bridge between the Early Bronze of Northern 
Syria and that of Babylonia. Tell el-Biya‘ was thus a city of some 
importance during the third millennium B.c. We had some diffi- 
culty in determining the exact extent of the site at first, during our 
study of it, but from an aeroplane the site is very clearly demarcated, 
and appears to be nearly circular. 

Most striking of all the historical results obtained at Raqqah was 
the explanation of the silence respecting this region which prevails in 
late cuneiform sources. After the third millennium B.c. it was 
desolate, occupied only by wandering Aramaeans. From the region 
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of the Balikh came the ancestors of the Hebrews, who had occupied 
it during the Middle Bronze Age, as may be shown in strict agree- 
ment with biblical traditions. 


THE SEARCH FOR ANCIENT MAR] 


One of the principal objectives of our journey was the identifica- 
tion of the site of Mari, the farthest north of the Sumero-Accadian 
towns on the Euphrates, and the most important of them all in the 
third millennium B.c. It is true that the importance ascribed to it 
of late, following the discovery of numerous early references to a 
city and dynasty of Mari, must be very considerably curtailed, now 


TELL EL-Mapqta 


that we know of the existence of another Mari of greater importance 
east of the Tigris. Yet the Euphratean Mari can have been no mean 
town, since it gave its name to a flourishing state around the con- 
fluence of the Euphrates and the Khabitr, from which the Babylo- 
nian name for the West, Amurri, may ultimately be derived. The 
town disappeared from history after the end of the third millennium, 
and its name perished, except as an archaistic designation of the land 
of Khana. We should have difficulty in locating it, were it not for 
an important cuneiform geographical text recently published by 
Schroeder, which states that the southern border of the district of 
Mari was at the town of Supru. Since the latter is mentioned twice 
in the itineraries of the Assyrian kings, its approximate location in 
the latitude of Salihiyeh is certain, and the capital, Mari, must be 
situated to the north. During over a week in the district between 
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Deir ez-Zér and Albi Kemal we studied more than twenty ancient 
sites, besides examining numerous likely spots which proved of no 
interest to the archaeologist. All, or practically all of the mounds 
marked on the German, English and French maps which we did not 
actually visit were seen from a distance, and did not appear suffi- 
ciently striking to warrant the additional days which would have 
been required for closer study, since the Euphrates and Khabir 
cannot be crossed easily at any point. Our search carried us up the 
right bank of the Khabir from the confluence to Tell Husein, and 
down the left bank of the Euphrates from Deir ez-Zér to Buseireh, 
and again from opposite Salihiyeh to Bartz (Irzi). This is the 
region of Mari and Khana, limited on the north by the Euphrates 
gorge above Deir ez-Zoér and on the south by the narrowing down of 


EMBARKING Forp aT ALBU KemMAL 


the Euphrates Valley below Albi Kemaél. The Euphrates and 
Khabitr Valleys are here very fertile and water was distributed for 
irrigation by the Semiramis and the Khabar Canals (Nahr Dawarin), 
‘both of which we studied. Other canals there doubtless were, but 
these two were the most important, constructed before the Assyrian 
period, as may be demonstrated from our literary sources. 

Our search for Mari was unexpectedly unsuccessful. Every site 
we studied proved impossible for some reason or other, except 
Buseireh (Circesium). The modern village of the name is built at 
-the end of the mound nearest the Euphrates, where the ancient 
citadel was presumably situated. The mound, or rather mounds 
are extensive, but are covered with a thick deposit of the Byzantine 
and Arabic periods, so that their study is rendered exceedingly diffi- 
cult. Rather elaborate native excavations for brick and antiquities 
show that the late strata run nearly, if not quite half-way down 
toward the bottom of the main mound. Yet the main fell of 
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Buseireh is so characteristically mound-shaped, that one can hardly 
doubt the existence of earlier strata, especially since the situation at 
the confluence of the Euphrates and Khabir is so remarkably good, 
and there are no other mounds in the vicinity. We may, therefore, 
suggest it as the most probable site of Mari, the “Ship City,” as the 
name means. Until trial excavations have been made, however, the 
identification must remain very hazardous, since we did not obtain 
actual proof of an early city underlying the late strata. The com- 
parative shallowness of the mound is not a serious obstacle, since we 
have no proof that the city of Mari was in existence outside of the 
third millennium B.c. 

North of the confluence of the Euphrates and Khabir we studied 
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a number of mounds, notably Tell es-Sinn on the Euphrates and 
several sites on the Khabir. All these sites were overlaid with 
remains of the Roman-Byzantine and Arab periods, sometimes very 
thick, which greatly impeded study of the lower strata, though we 
were usually able to find clear traces of earlier occupation, mostly of 
the Early Bronze or Copper Age, of the third millennium B.c. At 
Tell es-Sinn and several of the sites on the Khabir visited we found a 
curious type of pottery, reddish in color, with darker reddish-brown 
painted decoration, curvilinear and strikingly homogeneous. This 
ware puzzled us, since we found no indications of sufficient weight to 
date it beyond cavil, though it appeared to be pre-Arabic, and yet 
was found in late contexts, for the most part. The problem was not 
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solved until we reached Baghdad, where with Miss Bell’s kind help 
we identified it as a local Roman-Byzantine ware discovered and 
dated by Herzfeld. 

The most imposing site on the lower Khabir is Tell es-Suwar (pl. 
of stirah, “ course of stones’’), where the presence of an abrupt scarp 
on the river side enabled us to study the stratification. Well down 
in the mound we found most characteristic Early Iron ware of about 
1000 B.c., proving that the generally accepted identification of this 
mound with the Aramaic Stra (Sari) of Bit-Khalupe (or Khadippe) 
is archaeologically as well as topographically sound. 


AMONG THE MOUNDS OF KHANA 


South of the confluence of the Euphrates and the Khabar we 
visited a large number of places, including such interesting late 
sites as the castle of Ratabah and the Hellenistic-Roman city of 
Europus (Dura of Nicanor), as well as more ancient mounds. The 
itineraries of the Assyrian kings of the ninth century B.c. were con- 
stantly with us, as well as the “Parthian Stations’ of Isidore 
Characensis, recently edited by Mr. Schoff. Hence we were able to 
make several certain identifications. 

The castle of Rahabah may be mentioned here because of a re- 
markable survival of an ancient Babylonian motive in the folklore 
attached to this mediaeval site. The Arabs say that there are seven 
stories of subterranean vaults beneath the castle of Rahabah! We 
were able to convince ourselves ocularly of the absurdity of this 
interesting bit of folklore. Dura (modern Salihiyeh) should also be 
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mentioned, since it is here that the extraordinarily valuable Syro- 
Hellenistic mural paintings recently published by Professor Breasted 
are found. Still more recently M. Cumont, the famous Belgian 
scholar, has carried on excavations of great importance at Dura. 
The principal sites identified were Tell Abi ’l-Hasan (Assyrian 
Supru, at the southern boundary of Mari) and Tell ej-Jabriyeh 
(Assyrian Khindanu, later Giddan). The former proved exception- 
ally interesting because of its scarp overlooking the Euphrates, which 
enabled us to study its entire stratification with ease. The place was 
founded in the Early Bronze (Copper) Age and the series of pottery 
collected from the earliest stratum proved most useful, since it 
enabled us to control our pottery collections from the mounds above 
Albi Kemal, and demonstrated the general accuracy of our previous 


LiME-KILN UstnG BituMEN As Fue. (Hirt) 


determinations. The Early Bronze of the Middle Euphrates coun- 
try is, as one would expect, intermediate between that of Northern 
Syria and that of Babylonia, just as the North Syrian is intermediate 
between that of Palestine and that of the Balikh Valley. In general, 
the changes are gradual, just as one would expect from the compara- 
tive stability of the third millennium civilization of Western Asia, 
before the great barbarian irruptions of the early second millennium. 

At ‘Ashiarah, identified by Herzfeld as the site of ancient Tirqa, 
capital of Khana in the second millennium B.c., we found it of special 
interest to study the scarp of the mound on the Euphrates side, 
where the floods of millennia have carried away a respectable part of 
the tell. Here Pére Dhorme and M. Thureau-Dangin made trial 
excavations in 1923. No tablets were shown us, however, much to 
our disappointment. It is maintained by some scholars, including 
Professor Bohl of Groningen, that the state of Shinar of which Amra- 
phel was king (Genesis XIV), is to be identified with Khana. 

At Tell el-Hariri and Tell el-Madqtiq, north of Albi Kem4l, we 
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made some very interesting observations. Tell el-Hariri is an ex- 
tensive mound, or rather group of mounds, about half a mile each 
way, covered with sherds of the Early Bronze Age, though the 
pottery may carry us down into the early second millennium. The 
site is some distance from the Euphrates, but a canal seems to have 
encircled it on the west, following a depression which may represent 
an old Euphrates channel, though the present course of the Euphra- 
tes is established for the early historical period by the mounds on the 
other side. Most interesting to us was the remarkable mound of 
Tell el-Madqtiq, which rises abruptly above the plain several hun- 
dred metres west of Tell el-Hariri. At first, owing to its extraordi- 
nary form and the relative absence of pottery, we took it to be nat- 
ural, but later it became evident that this is practically impossible, 
since the texture of the mound at the top is too soft to admit of an 
explanation on the analogy of buttes, which are common enough in 
the Euphrates Valley. Moreover, both on the summit and down the 
sides are scattered numerous pieces of burnt brick. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that Tell el-Madqitq is the ruined temple-tower of 
the old city, though we naturally propose this theory tentatively. 
The present dimensions of the mound are: height, 15 metres; cireum- 
ference around base, circa 100 metres. The original height may 
have been about 20 metres and the diameter of the base (if round, as 
suggested by the present contours) about 25 metres. One would 
expect a town of the size of Tell el-Hariri to be mentioned in our 
early sources, but the identification escapes us. Tell el-Hariri is 
too far downstream and too far from the Euphrates to be a good 
site for Mari, but the possibility of this identification is archaeologi- 
cally present, and may at least be borne in mind. Tell el-Hariri 
seems to be too far upstream for an identification with Sumerian 
Aratta, which plays a prominent réle in the Lugalbanda Epic, be- 
lieved by some to be the ultimate source of the biblical reference 
to Nimrod. It must, however, be admitted that if the cuneiform 
scholar who identified Aratta with Sukhi (land of the Shuhites) was 
right (which is doubtful), Tell el-Hariri seems to be the only suitable 
site archaeologically in the whole stretch of Sukhi, as we know it 
from the later Assyrian inscriptions. 


THE LAND OF THE SHUHITES 


Our journey through the land of the Shuhites, possibly the home 
of Bildad, the famous Shuhite friend of Job, was archaeologically 
disappointing. The only sites inspected which clearly go back to 
a really high antiquity were ‘Anah (Assyrian ‘Anat, which occurs in 
the tablets from the beginning of the second millennium on down), 
and Tilbis (Assyrian Talbish), both on islands, and Hit (ancient 
Sumerian Duldul or Dudul, and Later Id), which stands on the 
mound of the ancient city. 
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Modern ‘Anah is situated on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
along which its houses and palm groves stretch for miles. Opposite 
it on the left bank are the two smaller towns of Rawa and Shi‘beh. 
With ‘Anah they have a population of about 10,000 souls, which are 
barely kept alive by the most intensive cultivation of the narrow 
Euphrates Valley and the islands in the river. At ‘Anah the cultiva- 
tion of dates begins. Since the arable soil is so limited, the popula- 
tion is forced to migrate constantly, and men of ‘Anah and Rawa are 
scattered all over ‘Iraq, just as their Amorite ancestors were in 
ancient times. Aside from ‘Anah and Haditheh, there is virtually 
no arable tract in the Euphrates Valley from south of Jabriyeh 
(Kindanu) to Hit. The important towns of the early period in this 
region were thus mainly on islands, the northern part of which was 
protected, as at ‘Anah and Tilbis, by a sea-wall (Babylonian /édru), at 
which the barks coming down stream from Barsip (Tell Ahmar), 
Mari and other ports were moored. 

The region of Hit is interesting because of the bituminous springs, 
four of which are now counted. The water, heavily charged with 
gases, bubbles up from the depths with a sulphurous odor, and a 
thick scum of bitumen is constantly formed around the margin of 
the pool. Lighted branches, cast into the spring, ignite the gases, 
which burn with a flickering glow in the midst of the water. The 
bitumen is used mainly as fuel for the lime and gypsum kilns, whose 
thick smoke covers the landscape as at the fall of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, according to Hebrew tradition. Bitumen also occurs in 
solid form (jir), and is then heated (with liquid bitumen from the 
springs as fuel) and well kneaded into asphalt (gir), which is used for 
caulking boats and water wheels, making roofs, etc. The two 
cuneiform names of the place, Duldul and Jd, mean respectively, 
“Springs,” and “ Bitumen,” in Sumerian. Duldul was the center 
of the cult of Dagan (Dagon) in the time of Sargon of Accad, while 
nearly a millennium later, in the reign of Hammurabi, we find that 
monarch trying to restore the ancient prosperity of Mera (Mari) and 
Tutul (Dudul-Duldul), then dying cities, which disappear com- 
pletely from history in the following millennium. 

In the detailed account of our journey and its results, full discus- 
sions of the archaeological, topographical and other new data will be 
found. Here it has only been our purpose to describe the general 
character of the new material gathered by us. We hope that this 
journey will be the first of a number of expeditions to survey the 
surface remains of the oldest civilizations of Western Asia. We 
trust that patrons of learning in America will be moved to provide 
a thousand dollars a year (or more!) in order that this plan may be 


realizable. W. F. ALBRIGHT 
R. P. DoucuEerty 


Baghdad, November 1, 1925 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The annual meeting was held at the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, December 28, 1925, at 11.45 a.m. Present: Messrs. 
Bacon, Barton, Butin, Jackson, Magoffin, Montgomery, Moulton, 
Ropes, Schoff, Torrey. 

Dr. Barton reported that satisfactory arrangementshad been made 
with M. Paul Geuthner of Paris for the publication of Dr. Chiera’s 
researches. He also reported that he had received from Miss Paine 
interesting papers of the late John A. Paine bearing upon the work of 
the American Palestine Society in the ’70s and ’80s. 

The Secretary reported that the Iraq Government had offered a 
room in a new building to be procured for the National Museum in 
Bagdad for the use of our School, and that acceptance of the offer 
had been cabled. (See accompanying letter from Dr. Dougherty.) 

Professor LeRoy Waterman of the University of Michigan was 
appointed professor at Bagdad for 1927-28. 

Professor Butin, annual professor designate at Jerusalem for 1926— 
27, was appointed professor in charge in the absence of Director 
Albright, on leave for his sabbatical year. 

Dean Badé of the Pacific School of Religion, and Professor Jewett 
of Harvard University, were appointed honorary lecturers, it having 
been reported that they would be in Palestine in the coming year. 

The treasurer presented the budget for the coming year, and it was 
approved. There was discussion of the financial needs and prospects 
of the Schools. And reports were presented on various details of 
unfinished business. 

A minute in memory of the late Professor A. T. Clay was presented 
and adopted by a standing vote. (This minute is printed below.) 

After the meeting of the Corporation the trustees held a brief 
meeting for organization for the coming year. The officers were 
reélected, and President Evans was added to the Executive Com- 
mittee in place of the late Professor Clay. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION 


The annual meeting was held in the Union Theological Seminary, 
December 28, 1925, at 5 p.m., President Montgomery in the chair 
and Secretary Barton at the desk. Representatives of twenty 
contributing institutions and other members were present. 

The reports of the officers were presented in printed form and ac- 
cepted. (These have been published in BULLETIN 20.) 

The Nominating Committee reported, nominating Drs. Adler, 
Bacon, Butin, Torrey, to serve as trustees for three years, succeeding 
themselves; and, to fill the unexpired terms of Professors Carroll and 
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Clay, deceased, Professor James H. Breasted of the University of 
Chicago and President Milton G. Evans of Crozer Theological 
Seminary. 

Much interest was aroused in a discussion on ways and means for 
enlarging the resources of the Schools. On motion of Dr. Lyon it 
was voted that it is the sense of the meeting that every member of the 
Corporation should make earnest efforts to add to the list of contrib- 
utors. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


On the evening of the same day the Fund held its annual public 
meeting in the Union Seminary in connection with the programme 
of the Society of Biblical Literature, with a large audience present, 
Professor Max L. Margolis in the chair. Illustrated talks were 
given by Professor Chiera on his excavations in Assyria and Dr. 
E. Sukenik, of Jerusalem, at present at Dropsie College, on recent 
excavations in Palestine; followed by President Moulton with a 
paper on the early history of American explorations in Palestine. 
(This interesting paper will be published at an early date.) 


MINUTE OF THE TRUSTEES ON THE LATE PROFESSOR 
CLAY 


At the meeting of the trustees held December 28 Professor 
Jackson submitted and moved adoption of a minute in memory of 
Dr. Albert T. Clay, which was adopted, as follows: 

“In the death of Professor Albert T. Clay, on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1925, in the 59th year of his age, the Schools of Oriental Research 
have met with an incomparable loss. He was one of the original 
incorporators, and, with all the spirit characteristic of him, he de- 
voted himself to advancing the scholarly work of the Schools, not 
only by arousing interest in it throughout this country and elsewhere, 
but by doing memorable service on the field itself at Jerusalem and 
Bagdad. His energy was unbounded, his enthusiasm inspiring, 
and the ever-boyish warmth of his personality winning, while the 
high rank of his scholarship was everywhere recognized. 

‘‘ A more detailed record of his services to the Schools will be found 
in Number 19 of our BULLETIN, October, 1925; but at the present 
session of the trustees, preceding the annual meeting of the Corpora- 
tion held on the same day, we wish to place in the minutes a mem- 
orandum expressing the highest appreciation of all that Albert T. 
Clay accomplished for the cause, and of the deep feeling of loss oc- 
casioned by the death of this fellow-worker whose memory will 
always be cherished with affection and regard.” 
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NOTES FROM PROFESSOR DOUGHERTY AT BAGDAD 


In a recent letter Professor Dougherty writes as follows: 

“‘Miss Bell has referred several times to the fact that the govern- 
ment is willing to give a site for the building of the American School. 
I have kept in mind your desire that the School be located near the 
Iraq Museum. Within the last few days I have learned that a 
strong movement is on foot to move the Museum into much larger 
and more suitable quarters. This is necessary on account of the 
great amount of new material coming to the Museum. The most 
probable building into which the Museum will move is centrally 
located. There is no prospect at present that a new building will be 
erected for the Museum very soon, for it is altogether likely that the 
Museum will remain in its new quarters many years. Another 
point to be taken into account is that when a new Museum building 
is erected it will, according to Miss Bell, be in the center of the town, 
where no site could be donated to us on account of the expensiveness 
of the ground. What the School could really obtain as a gift would 
be in some outlying section, as available in the future as now. On 
this account Miss Bell advises that nothing be done about the site at 
present. She will put a record of the offer of a site to the School in 
the official files, so that there will be no misunderstanding on account 
of the delay. 

“This brings me to the question of a room for the library of the 
School. There is a real need that something be done from the stand- 
point of the American consulate. In accordance with your instruc- 
tions received in Jerusalem I took up the matter and have written 
you several letters about it. It is very fortunate that the Iraq 
Museum is moving to more commodious quarters and that Miss 
Bell on her own initiative, has offered the American School a room 
in the Museum after it has moved. This room will be granted to 
the School for its sole use and there will be no charge for rent. The 
School can place its library in the room, and, as time goes by, any 
other furniture it desires, such as a desk, chairs, etc. Miss Bell 
gave me to understand that this room would be higher than the 
ground floor. This will give the School a place in Baghdad which it 
can call its real headquarters. It will be most suitable to have the 
School and Museum together as they can be mutually helpful. 
Miss Bell is very much pleased with the idea and I assured her that 
the Trustees would be equally gratified. I do not believe I am tak- 
ing too much for granted. 

“Tn order to inform you as promptly as possible of this offer I sent 
you a cablegram today as follows: “‘ Museum offers suitable library 
room.” Dr. Staudt has been informed about the matter and feels 
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all right about it, as he thinks it unlikely that the Joint Committee 
of the United Mission will reverse its decision. Miss Bell thinks 
that the Museum will move in the next few months. As I expect 
to be here until the middle of March at least, it seems probable that 
I can make all final arrangements before I leave for Palestine. 

“ As regards bookcases, Miss Bell advises that we have them made 
with glass doors and locks, the keys to remain in the hands of the 
Curator of the Museum when there is no Annual Professor in Bagh- 
dad. I have not been able to find out what the bookcases will cost, 
for it is difficult to determine how large they should be.”’ 

The Trustees have accepted this offer and the Library will be 
installed in the new quarters as soon as the Museum is moved. 


NOTES 


An interesting and highly valued contribution to the Schools is the 
gift of $100, just received, from the Synagogue School of Temple 
Mishkan Israel, of New Haven. Thisis a self-governing school for 
children of 6-12 years of age, modelled after the George Junior 
Republic. The mayor is Master Aaron Hertz. 


The School in Jerusalem will engage in two excavations the coming 
season: at Tell en-Nasbeh to the north of Jerusalem in coéperation 
with Dean Badé of the Pacific School of Religion, and at the sup- 
posed site of Kiriath-sepher in Judah, in coéperation with President 
Kyle of the Xenia Seminary. The funds for these operations have 
been secured by these respective gentlemen. 


Professor Chiera is busily engaged in preparing the results of his 
excavations for publication. These results are proving far more 
interesting and important than could have been expected at first, in 
both their philological and ethical import. The seals alone will offer 
a remarkable chapter in old Assyrian art. Part of the philological 
work will be undertaken by Dr. E. Speiser of Pennsylvania. 


The president of the Corporation attended the meetings of the 
Executive Committee and the Council of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute at Cornell University, December 29. On the programme of the 
meetings were illustrated lectures by Drs. Chiera and Sukenik on 
their Assyrian and Palestinian discoveries. 


The programme of the Archaeological Congress in Palestine and 
Syria has been received. The Congress will be in session April 2-26, 
sitting first in Jerusalem, then at Beirut (April 8), thence return- 
ing to Jerusalem, the Congress visiting on their travels between the 
two points the notable archaeological sites of Palestine and Syria. 
The Schools will be represented formally by Director Albright and 
Professor Dougherty as Delegates, and it is hoped also by Professor 
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Jackson, of the Trustees, if his trip to India, on which he is at present 
engaged, allows him to return in time. Professor Munro had hoped 
to go to Syria this year and had consented to serve as a Delegate, but 
to the regret of all he will not be able to attend. 


Dr. P. Thomsen continues his invaluable current Bibliography of 
Palestine Literature in the Zeitschriftdes Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins. 
The last two numbers appeared in the volume of 1924, pp. 113-120, 
and in that of 1925, pp. 187-193. 


The Bulletin of the British School of Archaeology has reached No. 
7, which continues the notable collection of archaeological contribu- 
tions that has characterized the series. This last number contains a 
subject of universal interest, the Preliminary Report on the exca- 
vation of the Pa'aeolithic caves near Tabgha, on the west shore of the 
Lake of Galilee, northwest of Tiberias, which yielded to the explorers 
the skull of the Galilee Man. Sir Arthur Keith, the palaeontologist, 
also contributes a note on this skull, along with fine illustrations of it 
and the flint implements discovered. In addition to the Bulletin, 
the British School publishes Supplementary Papers, No. 1 of which is 
an Index of Hittite Names, Section A, Geographical, Part 1, 1923, 
edited by the Director, Dr. Garstang; No. 2, The Origin of the Plan 
of the Dome of the Rock, 1924, by K. A. C. Creswell. 


The current numbers of Syria are full of rich material. In the 
second part for 1925 R. Dussaud presents a new Phoenician inscrip- 
tion of the tenth century, a dedication by Eliba’al, king of Byblos, 
along with a new study of the Ahiram inscription of the 13th century 
from Byblos. 


Extract from a letter from Director Albright of June 8, 1925: 
“Yesterday, June 9, was Professor Dalman’s seventieth birthday. 
There was a quiet, informal celebration of the occasion at the Leper 
Hospital, where Professor Dalman is staying. Only a few friends 
were invited. Short addresses were made in his honor by Dr. 
Hertzberg, the Propst of the German mission; the German Consul; 
Dr. Albright; Canon Danby; Dr. Klausner (in Hebrew); Professor 
Klein; Mgr. Fellinger, Rector of the Austrian Hospice. To all of 
them Professor Dalman made felicitous replies.” 


Acceptances of their election to the Board of Trustees have 
been received from President Evans and Professor Breasted. The 
latter’s response from Egypt has just been received. 
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THE JERUSALEM SUMMER SCHOOL, 1926 


The second session of the Summer School will be held July 14- 
August 4. Director Albright will again be in charge. The business 
arrangements have been made in coéperation with the Bureau of 
University Travel, address 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. This 
institution coédperated with us most agreeably and effectively last 
year. Inquiries as to itineraries outlined by the Bureau at very 
cheap rates, expenses, etc., should be made direct to its office. The 
Officers of the Corporation and Director Albright will be glad to give 
any information. 

The School’s work consists of lectures and for the most part of 
excursions in and about Jerusalem with several trips through 
Palestine. Actual members of Supporting Institutions receive free 
tuition, others are charged a fee of $25.00. The School is open to 
both men and women. This year the comfortable quarters of the 
new Nies Building can be used for the accommodation of students. 

We understand that Professor Eliza H. Kendrick of Wellesley 
College is considering accompanying a group of students to the 
Summer School in Jerusalem. 
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$1000 to the Fund at one time; Patrons, who contribute $100 a year; Contributors, who 
give $25 a year; and Subscribers, who give $10 a year. Patrons become ex officio members 
of the Managing Committee of the Schools. All donors receive copies of the BuLLerin and 

° ANNUAL published by the Schools. 

Officers of the Fund are the President, the sone ae eg oe and the Associate Secretary of 

the Schools, Pror. Mary I. Hussey, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., and 
Rev. Rozert O. Kevin, 216 St. Mark’s Sq., Philadelphia, Field Secretaries. 


PUBLICATIONS 


ANNUAL Reports, published by the Archaeological Institute of America. 
Tue BuLuetty, issued quarterly and sent to all contributors and to subscribers of $1.00 and 


upwards. 

Tae ANNUAL OF IN JERUSALEM, sent to all $10.00 and 
upwards; Torrey 1920, $3.50. Vol. II-III, edited b W. J. Moulton, 
1923, $5.00. ited b W. Bacon, 1924, containing ‘ ‘Excavations and Results 


at Tell el-Ful, Mi ¢ pe. Al ie ht, $5.00. Vol. Vv, edited by B. W. Bacon, 1925, $5.00. 
Publishers, Yale niversity Press, New Haven, Conn. 
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